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52 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
THE MORAL EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 

M. C. OTTO. 

TN view of the prevailing unrest it is natural that we 
■* should be finding a new significance in the old Hebrew 
aphorism, "Train up a child in the way he should go: and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it." It is true there 
was never a time when men were indifferent to the moral 
outlook of the rising generation. In the lowliest, most 
primitive social economy we know anything about it was 
already considered of paramount importance to make cer- 
tain that those who should shortly constitute thecommunity 
were equipped to carry on its common beliefs and practices. 
And this has continued to be a central concern of men from 
generation to generation, from age to age, through every 
change of economic condition or spiritual state. In the 
last two decades, however, the subject has received new 
emphasis in this country and abroad. This new emphasis 
has taken the form of a demand for formal moral instruction 
of school children. In our own country associations and 
leagues for the promotion of such instruction have grown in 
numbers, laws have been put upon the statute books making 
moral education compulsory throughout the public schools, 
state-wide courses have been introduced even where 
no law existed, a whole library of books on the subject 
has been published, covering the field from kindergarten 
to college, while training courses have been introduced 
into the universities to prepare teachers for the super- 
vision of moral education in the grades and in the high 
schools. In short, a widespread, well-organized movement 
is under way intent upon making it a function of public 
education to determine the ethical personality of the com- 
ing generation through formal instruction in morals. The 
movement will no doubt be greatly stimulated during the 
next few years in an effort to counteract the disintegrating 
effects of the war and the increasing tendency to irresponsi- 
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bility and lawlessness which we believe ourselves to be 
witnessing. 

No argument is needed to show that this is a matter of 
great importance. To the man or woman interested in the 
human venture nothing more fundamental could be pro- 
posed. Two questions push to the front at once: (a) What 
is the conception of morality upon which moral instruc- 
tion in the schools is to be based? (b) By what means is 
this morality to be made to function in the lives of the in- 
structed? In a word, what are the ethical and psychological 
assumptions and implications of the movement? However 
highminded the advocates of moral education may be, the 
deliberate purpose of using the public schools for the incul- 
cation of ideas of right and wrong is so fraught with vital 
social consequences that it demands the most careful 
examination. 

The first discovery one makes upon familiarizing one's 
self with the movement is that moral education seems a 
much simpler problem to many of its advocates than one 
had supposed it to be. Up to a few months ago, for ex- 
ample, the school laws of one of our eastern states which 
declared it illegal for any public school teacher to receive 
compensation for her services unless she taught her pupils, 
among other things, "honesty, kindness, justice, and moral 
courage," concluded with this simple provision: "The 
memorizing and reciting by each pupil to the teacher of 
quotations or a declamation of not less than fifty words, 
and upon these subjects, shall be equivalent to and take the 
place of four weeks' requirements in this section." 

Perhaps this is the lower limit of the over-simplification 
in question; still, it differs only in degree from the bulk of 
the literary output on the subject. In one of our southern 
states a book has just been published by authority of the 
State Board of Education which aims to "suggest methods 
of inspiring a love and desire for the civic virtues in the 
hearts of our boys and girls and conversely a detestation 
of vice and wrong." The method to be employed is the 
usual one of story telling, and the book comprises a large 
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number of highly abbreviated tales, fables, and anecdotes, 
the telling of which, the reader is assured, will serve "to 
establish high ideals in the minds and hearts of our future 
citizens." To develop self-control the children are to be 
told the story of Socrates, who refused to be disturbed in 
his meditations even when his exasperated wife poured hot 
water on his bald head; to develop the sense of orderliness 
they are to be told of Von Moltke who, when an orderly 
burst into his bedroom announcing that France had declared 
war on Germany, simply directed him to File E in his 
cabinet (containing complete directions for the conduct of 
the war) and calmly turned over and went to sleep again; to 
develop truthfulness they are to be told the story which 
opens with this dramatic sentence: "When he was quite 
small his father gave him a bright new hatchet. . . ." 

Other enthusiasts favor visual instruction. They pin 
their faith to the stereopticon. Lantern slides, illustrating 
moral situations, are to be sent from school to school ac- 
companied by suitable printed remarks which are to be 
memorized by a capable teacher and delivered in connec- 
tion with the pictures. Still others, admitting the advan- 
tages of visual instruction, oppose the lantern-slide method 
because it fails to catch the active aspect of conduct. They 
are all for moral movies. And so on. 

It is true that these naive schemes would be rejected 
as worthless by the leading moral educationalists, but their 
objection does not go to the root of the matter. How much 
less naive, after all, is the program of some of the recog- 
nized experts? A book on Citizenship, the work of four 
women, with an introductory chapter by ex-President 
Taft, and highly endorsed by superintendents, principals, 
and teachers in various parts of the country, is representa- 
tive. Beginning in the first grades with simple stories in 
kindness and helpfulness at home and in school, the book is 
intended to provide teachers with the means of developing, 
through the use of graded stories, poems, and definite sug- 
gestions for morning talks, "an ideal attitude of the pupil 
toward himself, his comrades, his community, his own 
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nation, and the other nations of the world." One searches 
in vain in the writings of these authors for the slightest 
suspicion that there is any difficulty connected with formu- 
lating such an ideal attitude, or the slightest doubt that 
such an ideal attitude can be verbally communicated by 
teachers who have properly digested the material supplied 
to them for the purpose. In this they are typical of the 
movement. With striking unanimity writers on moral 
education ignore the difficulty of reducing to a set of teach- 
able formulas what William James called life's concrete 
fulness. With the same unanimity they assume, as one 
of them expresses it, that "the minds of children are wax 
to receive and marble to retain." And all the while they 
take it for granted that if these moral formulas are trans- 
ferred from teacher to pupil by word of mouth they will 
make their appearance in the latter as habits, and that ad- 
herence to a set of approved habits constitutes character. 

Offhand it would seem a waste of time to discuss this 
aspect of moral education on the ground that the public 
cannot for any length of time be imposed upon by a pro- 
gram out of touch with the realities of human nature and 
the conditions of life. Unfortunately the facts do not war- 
rant such optimism. Not only has this type of moral 
education already found its way into the schools, but unless 
active measures are taken to oppose its progress it will 
become still more popular in the course of the next decade. 
Our growing nervousness regarding the moral outlook of 
the rising generation, our increasing fears for the existing 
social and economic order, our irrational insistence upon 
immediate, advertisable results, these and other factors 
co-operate to make us extremely gullible when noble sound- 
ing schemes of moral regeneration are presented to us. 
Unless effective opposition develops there is little doubt 
that we shall live to see school children receiving regular 
instruction in morals from teachers who mistake senti- 
mentalism for moral fervor and a succession of emotional 
thrills for the development of character; we shall see it 
become a function of public education to exploit the moral 
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energies of youth in the interest of a travesty on morality. 
To turn for a way out of the present crisis to moral educa- 
tion thus conceived would be nothing short of a social 
catastrophe. The program would fail to enlist youth in 
the great task of achieving the best possible scheme of life 
and would tend to make moral idealism itself ridiculous. 
Which is to say, that just in so far as the moral educators 
in question have their way, the next generation will not 
only be left idealistically bankrupt, but with the feeling 
that idealism is bunk. 

Moral educators, however, are not all of this get-rich- 
quick class. There are some who have a sense of reality. 
They realize that to develop the character of youth calls 
for all the knowledge, insight, skill, and common sense the 
teacher can muster. They realize, as the outstanding 
book on the subject puts it, that "moral instruction does 
not have a mass of putty to deal with," but that "ideal, 
however incoherent and imperfectly formulated, faces 
ideal from the day the teacher is confronted with his pupil." 
They see in the child the centre of a long line of influences — 
tendencies of race, of ancestry, of family — constituting a 
powerful, often a baffling force. Moreover, they appreci- 
ate the complexity of issues in terms of which present-day 
morality must be conceived. Consequently they reject 
the Sunday school philosophy and the Sunday school 
technique to which the majority subscribe. What, then, 
do they propose? 

First of all, a profound difference in ethical theory divides 
these moral educators from the others. They look upon 
the development of character not as the result of ideas 
funnelled into the minds of youth from without, but as the 
result of the perfection of powers found within. The 
moral life is expanded or is actualized as these potential 
powers are perfected through responding to suitable 
stimuli. This change is a big step in advance. It centres 
attention upon the nature of youth rather than upon the 
desires of adults, and it suggests the important doctrine 
that character is the precipitate of action. 
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As applied, the theory takes two very interesting forms. 
In the one case, "the whole future man" is conceived to be 
"hidden, not yet declared, but latent all the same in the 
child's heart." The problem of the moral educator is to 
unfold this latent moral nature. This is to be accom- 
plished by telling to children fables and stories which set 
forth the peculiar virtues and temptations of childhood. 
If these stories are properly told, the moral law enshrined 
in them will call forth "an answering echo" from the child, 
and through response to a progressive series of stories, thus 
presented, the child's innate moral nature may gradually 
be liberated. In the other case, the outstanding moral 
defect is conceived to be moral thoughtlessness, or blind- 
ness to the ramifying effects of conduct. What is needed, 
therefore, is the development of "the power and the habit 
of reflecting upon life." Now power is obtainable in only 
one way, by exercise. Hence, the analysis of moral issues 
as presented in stories, biography, history should be made 
an integral part of public education. Through such exer- 
cise children will acquire the habit of analyzing actual moral 
situations and will thus perfect the power which is the chief 
attribute of the moral man, namely, moral thoughtfulness. 

This is not the occasion to consider the conceptions of 
morality here adumbrated even if it were fair to criticize 
views so greatly condensed. One remark regarding each 
may perhaps be in place as germane to the central point 
at issue in this discussion. With reference to the first 
view, it seems no more reasonable to hold that character 
is hidden away in the child than that a certain number and 
variety of jumps are hidden away in the frog. In each case 
we have capacities which, given proper conditions, will 
lead to characteristic results. This is important to bear in 
mind, because it calls attention to the fact that the result 
is not the unfolding of something already existing, but the 
joint product of a given capacity and the nature of the 
environment. An actual jump made by a frog comes into 
being when a stimulus of a certain sort impels a frog to 
exercise his jumping powers in a certain way. What we 
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are given with the frog is jumpability, not an assortment 
of jumps. Similarly, an actual character develops as a 
certain kind of environment calls into play certain human 
capacities rather than others. What we are given in the 
child is character capacity, not the adult character as 
yet unfolded. Character is not a deliverance, but an 
achievement. 

The second view looks in a more promising direction. 
It is a real contribution to the subject to make insight into 
the ramifying consequences of action an essential quality 
of the moral attitude. But what assurance have we that 
the analysis of set problems, under the conditions bound to 
obtain, will develop a power and habit that will carry over 
into concrete moral crises? Even granting that we are 
satisfied on this point, a more serious objection remains. 
Since the aim is character rather than intellectual exercise 
for its own sake, something more is needed than insight. 
There must be sensitiveness to the conflicting ends which 
insight reveals. In other words, unless this reflection upon 
life is the servant of a particular kind of purpose, a purpose, 
let us say, to realize the richest total of satisfaction out of 
the interests in conflict, it has no more connection with 
morality than a knowledge of geometry has. What reason 
have we to believe that the analysis, at set times, of arti- 
ficial moral problems, will develop this purpose? 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. How does a 
human being acquire his character? How does he attain 
to the moral ideas that function significantly in his life? 
Where does he get the standards of right and wrong he 
actually lives by? Are these communicated to him through 
formal instruction or the analysis of type situations, or do 
they come to expression in him in the give and take of life? 
The moral educators, whatever their differences, rely for 
the development of the moral personality upon exercises 
conducted alongside of and in preparation for the everyday 
activities. This alone is a serious objection to the whole 
movement. It withdraws attention from the chief source 
of our vital moral ideas. Our vital moral ideas are not 
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acquired in courses designed to prepare us for life, but from 
contact with life itself. The process is illustrated in the 
story told by a former university student : 

"Until I was eight years old, telling the truth was as natural as breath- 
ing. I doubtless exaggerated and created romantic tales out of nothing, 
but, as far as I know, I never, up to that time, deliberately set out to 
deceive. But now I learned to he, and it was my father who taught me. 
This is the way it happened. 

"One afternoon after school, coming home hungry and finding my 
mother out, I went into the cellar where I ate the half of a smoked sausage 
and drank some milk. On the way up the cellar steps I met my father 
coming down. 

" 'What have you been doing?' he asked. 

"Out of my surprise, hardly knowing what I said, but certainly with no 
set purpose to deceive him, I replied, 'Why, nothing. ' 

"There were evidently tell-tale traces about my mouth, for he asked me 
to show my tongue. 

" 'So you've been drinking milk,' he said. 'What else did you have?' 

"I was overwhelmed by shame, not shame for what I had done or be- 
cause I was conscious of guilt (as my father no doubt thought), but be- 
cause of a dumb sense of the ignominious situation in which my father and 
I were involved. ' I ate some smoked sausage,' I replied. 

" 'Is that all?' 

" 'Yes.' 

" 'And yet you told me you had done nothing,' said my father sternly. 
'Come upstairs.' 

" My father carefully explained both before and after the ordeal that the 
whipping was not for eating the sausage or drinking the milk, but for 
lying, for telling him that I hadn't been doing anything in the cellar when 
I had been doing a good deal. 

" The lesson my father intended to enforce was, of course, the advantage 
of being truthful, but the experience had a quite different effect upon me. 
The one thing that stood out in my childish mind was that confessing had 
brought a whipping. While the tears were still wet on my face I experi- 
enced a new insight. It was my first clean-cut conception of a lie. 'Per- 
haps,' I said to myself, 'if you say you didn't do a thing which you did do, 
and stick to it, you'll get along better.' The idea came like an illumination, 
banishing all sense of hurt feelings or bodily pain. 

"A few days later I was charged by a neighbor with a misdemeanor of 
which I was actually guilty. I stoutly denied it, and felt a new sense of 
power in doing so. The evidence was strong against me, and yet con- 
fronted by my father I persisted in my denial. ' Now remember,' he said, 
'what happens when you lie. What you are accused of isn't so bad, and 
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can be fixed up; I shan't whip you for it. But if you lie about it, you may 
expect severe punishment.' 

"I almost winked at myself in spite of my nervousness. Looking my 
father in the eye I said : ' I tell you I didn't do it. You may whip me if you 
want to, but I won't he.' 

"This was a poser for my father. Much puzzled, he let me off . I have 
no words to describe the ecstasy of that moment. My whole being shouted 
'Didn't I tell you! Didn't I tell you!' I soon became one of the most 
artistic little liars, I believe, that ever walked, and I came to take keen 
delight in a neat deception." 

This story makes clear the point at issue. I am con- 
tending that children acquire certain modes of behavior 
through participation in life and that these give rise to their 
moral ideas however we may teach and preach. How 
much, for example, can be accomplished by formal instruc- 
tion in respect for age in a town where an elderly woman 
who had failed to buy liberty bonds was locked in a circus 
cage and hilariously hauled through the hooting streets? 
How deep going will formal instruction in respect for law 
be in the city where, only the other day, when the common 
council by regular vote refused to place a captured siege- 
gun in the public park, on the ground that so doing would 
encourage the militaristic spirit, a mob of citizens set it 
there a visible witness to respected lawlessness? What 
will moral instruction accomplish toward solving the negro 
problem in the South while lynching and mobbing of ne- 
groes is permitted? The effect upon the adult white 
citizen is distressing enough, but the effect upon the chil- 
dren is appalling. What difference will it make to give 
formal lessons in good-will to children in a class-conscious 
labor community, or in any community the daily and hourly 
life of which is dedicated body and soul to the competitive 
acquisition of material goods? No; it is not the scheduled 
filtering in of ideas, but the behavior called forth by the 
texture of everyday life that determines the character of 
developing human beings. 

And children, as we all know, are extraordinarily canny 
in seeing through our verbal morality to the real springs of 
action beneath, so that even the subtler motives of our 
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lives are sensed by them. They accept the real motives 
of our lives rather than our published creeds as authority. 
What we do, as Emerson put it, thunders so loudly in their 
ears that they cannot hear what we say. The playground, 
the street, overheard conversations, books, newspapers, 
movies, the routine of school and home life, in a word, all 
the various contacts with men and women and the world, 
these are the real character building forces. It is these we 
must elevate if we are concerned for the moral outlook of 
the generation to come. The problem is no easier than 
that. The moral education of youth involves first of all 
a moral regeneration of adults. 

The contention so far has been that character is not the 
resultant of verbal instruction. Perhaps one or two cau- 
tions are advisable. There is no intention to hold that all 
telling of stories or discussion of moral problems is futile. 
At critical junctures, when the story or the discussion has 
direct reference to an actual situation, when real alterna- 
tives of conduct present a living option, and with a suitable 
person as guide, stories, poems, conversation may make all 
the difference in the world. The issue may be clarified, 
the conflicting values involved may be set into relief, the 
force of a respected or loved personality may be brought to 
bear, and so conduct of the profoundest moral significance 
may be initiated. This, however, in no way warrants 
the conclusion that moral instruction, at stated times re- 
mote from such occasion, with no provision that the instruc- 
tion lead to action, and with the whole exercise in charge of 
either the already overworked teachers or of professional 
moralizers, will have anything like the same effect. The 
odds are against its doing anything but harm. 

Another thing must be kept in mind. We are concerned 
with the great mass of public school children. The pro- 
posed moral education may be effective as regards the 
sheltered children of the few, because the environment with 
which they are most intimately and continuously in contact 
is fashioned to enforce the ideas promulgated through 
teaching. But this only emphasizes the validity of the 
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position that character grows out of the give and take of 
life. 

To say that scheduled moral instruction cannot be de- 
pended on to develop in children the disposition and judg- 
ment which together constitute the essentials of character 
is not to say that it has no effect whatever. For one thing, 
it cannot but promulgate a most unhappy conception of 
morality, a morality which consists in adherence to a list 
of abstract virtues. The whole scheme of moral instruc- 
tion, as developed in book after book, begins with a table 
of virtues, such as courtesy, bravery, humility, generosity, 
honesty, thrift, patriotism, and ends with a theory as to 
how these may be instilled into the young. But genuine 
moral situations are always concrete; they always have to 
do with specific conditions, and thus always involve the 
fitting of the general rule to the particular case. When a 
boy has learned the rules of baseball he finds them to hold 
wherever baseball is played. Not so with the rules of 
morality. Here is he taught by example and by precept 
that circumstances alter cases. And this — the interpreta- 
tion of the general rule to fit the specific case — is the crucial 
moral issue. It is at this point that character improves or 
deteriorates. Yet this important fact is persistently 
ignored. As a result most people grow into the conception 
that the business of life is one thing, the business of being 
good another. You do your best to be moral under the 
condition of being successful. The difficulty arising from 
the attempt to apply an abstract rule to a concrete case is 
well shown in a discussion which took place between a boy 
of eleven and his sister of thirteen. The first thing over- 
heard was in the sister's voice : 

" Well, you shouldn't fight." 

"I know I shouldn't fight," replied the lad; "but what's a fellow to do 
when a kid picks on him?" 

" I tell you it isn't right to fight," urged his sister. 

"Yes, and if you don't," returned her brother, "you're a coward. I 
heard Dad tell Ma you were." 

At that the faint-hearted heroine lost her patience. "I tell you you 
shouldn't fight," said she, stamping herfoot. " Can't you understandme?" 
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But the little hero would not let go of the reality of the conflict that 
results when you try to apply a ready-made standard invented by grown- 
ups to an actual situation as it arises in a ten-year-old's life. 

"You keep on saying 'You shouldn't fight' 'you shouldn't fight' 
'you shouldn't fight!' " he fairly shouted. "I tell you it ain't so easy." 
And then, gathering together all his pent-up scorn at one who would deal 
in this offhand manner with a genuine perplexity, he rammed his hands 
deep into his trousers' pockets, turned upon his heel, and hissed over his 
shoulder as he departed, "You make me sick." 

Here is the problem in a nutshell. We shall have done 
much toward the moral education of youth when we shall 
have agreed to define morality not as the observance of a 
set of abstract rules, but as such a way of dealing with the 
issues of all sorts that arise in our daily life as shall make life 
more liveable for all. Experience has taught us that cer- 
tain acts defeat us in this attempt, that certain others help 
us on, but this is far from saying that our catalogue of right 
and wrong actions, abstractly conceived, covers the issues 
of life. On the contrary, as our Latin teachers used to tell 
us, there is no rule to which there are not several exceptions. 
This being the case, let us put our cards on the table; let 
us admit that our moral virtues and vices are rough and 
tentative, and let us urge that the noblest life aims ever to 
broaden and always to give unique expression to its pur- 
pose to observe them. After all, what more can we sin- 
cerely say to one another than this: Aim so to act that if 
everybody acted on your principle of action life would 
become, as you honestly believe, ever richer in satisfaction; 
and seek as you can to give this purpose broader and deeper 
meaning as years and experience and opportunity come 
your way. 

Scheduled morning talks will do another thing. They 
will supply the pupils with notions and prejudices. At 
present the books insist that moral instruction be non- 
sectarian and unpartizan. This is an impossible program. 
Any teachable morality must have content; there must be 
something to teach. And in the very nature of things the 
tendency of any table of virtues and vices is to become 
sectarian and partizan. The very statement of neutrality 
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as a rule discloses bias. Take the resolution passed by 
the Educational Association of South Dakota: "Whereas 
a sound morality," it reads, "is the very foundation of a 
truly progressive society and of a healthy public opinion, 
we recommend that systematic ethical instruction be a part 
of the course of study in our public schools. We believe 
that this instruction should be entirely divorced from parti- 
san and sectarian bias and founded on the broad basis of 
Christian ethics." 

This is only one aspect of the matter. Let formal in- 
struction in morals become an integral part of public edu- 
cation and the bias will not stop at the unconscious point. 
The whole educational machinery will very shortly be 
employed deliberately in the interest of the dominant social 
group. We have recently seen the political governments 
encroach upon the world-wide free masonry of science, art, 
music, literature, and other spiritual activities of mankind 
which are by nature universal. We are aware of the diffi- 
culty of getting uncontaminated news, and since the Great 
Steel Strike there is no excuse for doubting that even re- 
ligion is exposed to the danger of being exploited by power- 
ful interests in the service of their private ends. With 
this record before us, with this living danger active about 
us, how can we fail to anticipate the inevitable next step if 
formal instruction in right and wrong becomes a function 
of public education? The dominant group, be it what it 
may, will poison citizenship in the making in order to per- 
petuate itself in power. And that would be the greatest 
calamity mankind could be called upon to suffer, for it 
would make normal what is after all still exceptional, — 
the encroachment of this dominant group upon the most 
sacred domain of life, the moral potentialities of youth. 

Well, then, what is the upshot of the whole matter? As 
it seems to me, there is but one permissible conclusion. If 
we are really interested in the moral outlook of those who 
are to succeed us, we shall do our best to establish condi- 
tions which will make growth in character the natural, 
normal result of the daily contacts of life, in school and out. 
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At present the mass and momentum of these contacts are 
set against the promptings of youth's aspiring hours. 
From the beginning, we emphasize the letter of morality- 
while we undermine its spirit. And if aspiration develops 
in spite of this, if it has not been starved, betrayed, or 
crushed out by the time school days are over (thanks very 
often to that strange renewal of being we call adolescence), 
then with what ruthless insistance does the work-a-day 
world lay siege to the idealism that remains! By direct 
attack, by bribery, by innuendo, by every art of compulsion 
and persuasion, communication with life chills the ardor of 
idealism until one by one we enter the game in which each 
tries to defeat the rest and the devil gets us all. Nothing 
so eloquently testifies to the deep reality of human aspira- 
tion as its persistence in spite of these obstacles, as its per- 
ennial resurrection from the grave of buried hopes and lost 
causes. In some men it triumphs gloriously, overcoming 
all odds; in others it fights a slow retreat, making many a 
noble stand before it retires at last beyond the smoke- 
veiled sunset. Only in the few does it go out altogether. 
But in all it battles against the weight of common practice 
and against the great bulk of wood and steel and stone of 
the things that are. It is this fact we must amend. We 
must give youth's moral possibilities a better chance. To 
be sure, not all have equal capacity. There are moral 
imbeciles as there are mental imbeciles. The great mass, 
however, have greater capacity than we realize. They are 
like unsold bulbs in the florist shop, sending out little pre- 
mature sprouts, but for lack of soil never coming to flower. 
One thing cannot be dodged or avoided, society must be so 
constituted that the everyday relations of man with man 
do not subvert the moral life but offer an opportunity for 
its fulfilment. 

Parallel with this change must go the recreation of the 
school in accordance with the same principle. Public 
education can be made a great moral instrument provided 
we turn the regular school work to account instead of 
depending for results upon special courses in morals con- 
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ducted on the side. Unless the entire school economy is 
designed to further the moral education of youth little can 
be accomplished. This means that the prevalent concep- 
tion of morality as conformity to catalogue virtues must be 
replaced by a very different one, a conception which appeals 
to the greatest moral force at our disposal, namely, the 
ambition of every normal human being to make something 
of his life. Instead of exhorting to self-denial, and forget- 
ting that every act of self-denial is an act of self-assertion, 
one self going down that another may go up, we shall utilize 
the dynamic power of self-respect and concentrate atten- 
tion where it belongs, upon the nature of the most desir- 
able self. With education organized on this basis the 
important qualities of the moral personality — intellectual 
integrity, creative purpose, a sense of workmanship, the 
spirit of co-operation, appreciation of beauty — may all be 
developed in the regular course of school work. 

Finally, a great driving force may be secured for morality 
by bringing the individual's ambition to make something 
of life into accord with man's project of making himself at 
home on this planet. That is to say, the spontaneous and 
powerful impulse to self-realization characteristic of youth 
may be won to the service of mankind. Here the way to 
begin is plain. Nothing so appeals to human beings as 
the story of human beings. Nothing so appeals to youth. 
Where men have tramped and sailed; what songs they've 
sung, what deeds they've wrought ; how they've lived and 
how they've died; this is the interest behind all our casual 
and learned questions about the stage, the stage-setting, the 
properties, the trappings, and the rest. The Story of Man, 
the checkered career of victories and defeats through which 
we have come to where we are with our spiritual assets and 
liabilities, is adventure in the grand style. 

There was a time when we believed man had been created 
perfect— in the image of God, we said; had fallen, and 
crawled still lower. We have learned a better truth. We 
now know that our earliest brother was nearer brute than 
God. As we make out his dim figure in the mistiness of 
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that early morning, intelligence and human feeling redeem 
hardly at all the rudeness and barbarity of his life, as the 
little fire by which he huddles in hairy nakedness illumi- 
nates but faintly the gloom of his cavern home. No other 
adventure can even remotely parallel the romance of his 
achievement from that far day to this. He has, after all, 
behaved like a god. He has made waste places to bloom, 
transformed solitudes into cities, flung a million stars 
across the night, said unto the lightning, go, and it went to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Nor has he failed to 
make marvelous advances in the realm of the spirit. 
Science, Art, Law, Philosophy, Literature, Religion, are 
a few of the great words in which chapters of the story are 
told. Let it be made a function of public education to 
acquaint youth with this record; with the dreams which 
led men on, and the mechanical and social discoveries in 
which • these dreams have been realized. Not with the 
object of teaching abstract doctrines, but of giving youth a 
sense of man's achievement and a vision of his possibilities. 
This will fire the imagination, penetrate to the centre of 
being, and release the energies upon which the renewal of 
life depends. Thus the school may serve to lay the founda- 
tion of the moral life, which remains, when all our fine words 
are said, devotion to the project of making life liveable 
and joyous. 

M. C. Otto. 
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